The electronic Chairman of the Board 


. 


Why do we four men delegate such absolute 


veto power to the electronic chairman? 


The answer, we say, is eminently simple. The 
“monster,” so to speak, is of our own delib- 
erate creation. Of course, he is only a symbol. 
He represents Audivox Inspection Controls, 
consisting of a combination of (1) testing 
equipment, duplicated only in the very largest 
technical universities at investments of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars; (2) an 
inspection team rigidly maintained at an 


exceptionally high ratio to production staff. 


As an example, take a simple condenser. 
Only one in many can meet Audivox require- 
ments. The same holds true for every com- 
ponent, which goes to prove, we think, that 
you can be sure every Audivox hearing aid 
is precision engineered, painstakingly built 
and subjected to every test known to modern 


electro-acoustic science. 


This should be quite comforting to those 
who use Audivox hearing aids. It’s certainly 


most reassuring to us. 


A2UdIVO™X searine aws 


Successor to the Western Electric Hearing Aid Division 
Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and Bell Telephone Lab es, 


Home offices and Main Piant 123 Worcester Street, Boston 18. KEnmore 6-6207. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, woes July and! August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


copy, Ta 00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.4 


bene as second class matter at the post office — Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
eo ted for mailing at special rate of postage provide. for in’ Section 1103, Act of October 8, 
1919, ori: 


zed January 22, 1932 


Publication Office: Monumental haga § Company, oo Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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NEW! 
The Magnetic Calen-Board spat. pena 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 
and teach more effectively in less time. 

Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 

* ae come alive as the child moves “yesterday,” "today," and "tomorrow" along the 

rd. 

@ Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the ‘months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 

® Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events, that happened 
or are going to happen. 


© bg the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
the date. 


@ The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 #. with plenty of room to write in the squares. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 
Also*. . . 


\ 
Beginning Lip Reading Set. 100 plastic coated, full color ; e 


picture cards. post paid 
Speech Audipmetry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- 
sonant cortbinations. California residents add 4% sales 
Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
20 magnets, aluminum frame. express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS Co. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 
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CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


MISS ROSS 


Opening a box from home. 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress ——— the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school w with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 


There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational = ye in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central sc building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
pare a of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work se one 
or 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith C 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each 
Series I! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Yours...a whole new world of sound 


Vicon Stereophonic ends confusion; 
gives you pin-point location of sound 


Vicon engineering has broken the barrier between you 
and the wonders of natural sound. Many people who have 
never heard before now can listen and relax. Movies, radio, 
television, voices, laughter, all are heard with thrilling clar- 
ity and depth. Sound location is easy because you hear 
stereophonically — with both ears. 

Learn what the Vicon Stereophonic can do for you. It is 
actually two precision hearing instruments, containing 10 
transistors, in one small case. Each can be prescription- 
fitted to the individual ear need. 


Compact Vicon Monaural has smooth 
amplification up to 140 decibels pressure 


Hear better in the richness range. Wear your Vicon M-4 all day 
in comfort. The M-4, our most popular instrument, is designed to 
give the most in hearing comfort to “conductive” or “nerve loss” 
cases. Your Vicon dealer can prescription-fit the M-4 to your need. 


See your Vicon dealer or send the coupon below 
for additional information. 


THE / Con INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
202 Vicon Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


tH: insteument COMPANY | ond RELAX 
202 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. | fw 


Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. f] C 
NAME 
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| HEARING INSTRUMENTS 


ADDRESS 
city ZONE ___ STATE 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new stand- 
ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 
TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- 
TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in 
a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 


pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


ore a ‘standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. .A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
Z/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 


The MODEL W-i also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly aequaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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ALEXANDER 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf. 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


OFFICERS 


S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


Georce T. Pratt 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 


Hitveary F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 


Harowip Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 


Mrs. IsABet VALLE Brooxincs 
Washington, D. C. 


Harotp C. Case 
President, Boston University 


Leonarp M. Etstap 
President, Gallaudet College 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


Sm Arex. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 


England 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


1958-1961 


Mrs. MariAN Bec FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. BeL_t GrosvENOoR 
Washington, D. C. 


Joun Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairme: of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1957-1960 


WituraM G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Mrs. Litian GrosvENOR JONES 
Washington, D. C. 


Scuick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBeRs 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Sister ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JoserHiNE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
Sam B. Craic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 
HiLLeary F. HOskInson 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angele 


1959-1962 
H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
indianapolis, Ind. 
Jerome F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn, 
MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
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PRE-REGISTER Now for the 


Summer Meeting 


June 27-July 1, 1960 


fo the convenience of those attending the 1960 Annual Meeting of the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, arrangements have been made for 
pre-registration. The pre-registration forms will be sent to all Association members 
and members of affiliate groups some time in March. 

In addition to members of the Association and members of affiliate groups, 
registration for the meeting is open to non-member teachers, parents and others 
interested in the education of the deaf and hard of hearing. 

Registration by mail, prior to the June 26-July 1 meeting, will be an advantage 
to both members and non-members who plan to attend the Summer Meeting, being 
held this year in Rochester, N. Y., at the Manger Hotel. 

Pre-registration has proved to be time-saving, especially in eliminating last- 
minute standing in line. All arrangements, except the distribution of the badges, 
will be taken care of by mail. The badges will be prepared in advance, and will 
be given out in Rochester upon presentation of registration slips. All those attend- 
ing the meeting must register, and will be required to show their badges in order 
to attend the sessions. 


Fees for registration are: 


New members (includes subscription to the Volta Review).... 
Wife or husband of member 


Association members and members of parent affiliate groups will :eceive pre- 
registration forms in the mail. Non-members planning to attend the meeting may 
apply for the forms by writing to the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf at 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Parents will be particularly interested in the sessions of the Parents’ Section 
of the Association and the full day Parents’ Program which has been planned. 
The Section was formally organized at the 1958 Summer Meeting, at which time 
Robert Cole, father of two deaf children, was elected president. At the 1960 meet- 
ing the Section will meet in special session to elect officers, a 15-man Governing 
Board, and make plans for future projects. 
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CONSTANT challenge to teachers 

of the deaf is the reduction of the 
language retardation which deafness im- 
poses upon their pupils. Methods must 


be revised continuously so that each 


moment of formal instruction is directed 
toward closing the gap between the de- 
celerated language growth of the deaf 
and their more typical development in 
those forms of maturation that are not 
related to the function of hearing. By 
persisting in the effort to increase the 
efficiency of teaching, this gap will be 
narrowed. One highly promising pro- 
cedure for increasing teaching efficiency 
with the deaf stands ready for introduc- 
tion. This is the application of appro- 
priate teaching machines. 


Currently, there is a surge of interest 
among theoretical and experimental psy- 
chologists in the possibilities of teaching 
machines. This has come some 30 years 
after Sidney L. Pressey! attempted to 
stimulate interest in them. He seems to 
have failed in his efforts because of cul- 
tural inertia and certain limitations in 
the coincident environment of psycho- 
logical theory, which was concerned 
more with rate of learning and forget- 
ting than with how learning took place.” 
A renewal of interest in teaching ma- 
chines has come about in the past few 
years as a result of B. F. Skinner’s ef- 
forts to apply knowledge gained in the 
laboratory by himself and his co-work- 
ers through an experimental analysis of 
events which influence learning. This 


Dr. Falconer is assistant professor of speech 
and staff audiologist, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Ill. 
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TEACHING MACHINES for the Deaf 


GEORGE A. FALCONER 


involved analyzing the effects of rein- 
forcement. By varying the types of con- 
sequences resulting from some given be- 
havior, it was noted that the probability 
of the behavior changes. A conditioning 
takes place as a result of stimulation by 
the consequences of the organism’s own 
behavior as it operates upon its physical 
environment. 

Somewhat appalled at the inefficiency 
of the teaching of arithmetic to elemen- 
tary school children, Skinner applied his 
knowledge from the laboratory to the 
development of a machine for teaching 
arithmetic. He reasoned that matter to 
be learned must be broken down into its 
smallest steps, some 25,000 for four 
grades of elementary arithmetic. A 
teacher cannot supply appropriate rein- 
forcements to this many steps under 
ordinary classroom conditions. Skinner 
believed that this could be done by 
means of a teaching machine. He de- 
scribes his device as follows.* 

The device consists of a small box 
about the size of a small record 
player. On the top surface is a 
window through which a question 
or problem printed on a paper tape 
may be seen. The child answers 
the question by moving one or 
more sliders upon which the digits 
0 through 9 are printed. The an- 
swer appears in square holes 
punched in the paper upon which 
the question is printed. When the 
answer has been set, the child turns 
a knob. The operation is as simple 
as adjusting a television set. If the 
answer is right, the knob turns 
freely and can be made to ring a 
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bell or provide some other condi- 
tioned reinforcement. If the an- 
swer is wrong, the knob will not 
turn. A counter may be added to 
tally wrong answers. The knob 
must then be reversed slightly and 
a second attempt at a right answer 
made. When the answer is right, a 
further turn of the knob engages a 
clutch which moves the next prob- 
lem into place in the window. This 
movement cannot be completed, 
however, until the sliders have 
been returned to zero. 
Skinner designed a similar device in 
which the sliders carry the letters of the 
alphabet. It can be used to teach spell- 
ing. 

For more advanced students, Skinner 
has developed a device which depends 
upon the student’s reading the material 
instead of arranging numbers or letters. 

. .. material is printed in 30 radial 
frames on a 12-inch disk. The stu- 
dent inserts the disk and closes the 
machine. He cannot proceed until 
the machine has been locked, and, 
once he has begun, the machine 
cannot be unlocked. All but a cor- 
ner of one frame is visible through 
a window. The student writes his 
response on a paper strip exposed 
through a second opening. By lift- 
ing a lever on the front of the ma- 
chine, he moves what he has writ- 
ten under a transparent cover and 
uncovers the correct response in 
the remaining corner of the frame. 
If the two responses correspond, 
he moves the lever horizontally. 
This movement punches a hole in 
the paper opposite his response, 
recording the fact that he called it 
correct, and alters the machine so 
that the frame will not appear 
again when the student works 
around the disk a second time. 
Whether the response was correct 
or not, a second frame appears 
when the lever is returned to its 
starting position. The student pro- 
ceeds in this way until he has re- 


sponded to all frames. He then 
works around the disk a second 
time, but only those frames appear 
to which he has not correctly re- 
sponded. When the disk revolves 
without stopping, the assignment 
is finished.* 

This machine is being used with good 

results in experimental application at 

Harvard University. 

The success of such a machine, Skin- 
ner points out, depends upon the mate- 
rial used in it. Through the machine 
the student is brought into contact with 
the person who prepared the material 


‘ being presented. Skinner compares this 


relationship with that existing between 
pupil and private tutor. There is a con- 
stant interchange between program and 
student which does not exist in lectures, 
textbooks, movies and visual aids. The 
machine requires that every point be 
thoroughly understood and presents ma- 
terial for which the student is ready. 
He takes only those steps for which 
he is best equipped and likely to take. 


Private tutoring via electronics. 
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It helps the student to come up with the 
right answer through an orderly con- 
struction of the program and by appro- 
priate hints, prompts, and suggestions. 
The student is reinforced immediately 
for every correct response, as a private 
tutor would do, thereby, holding the 
student’s interest. The unobtrusive su- 
pervision of learning inherent in the 
machine keeps the pupil alert and busy 
at his own rate and at his own level of 
achievement. 

There are apparent advantages in us- 
ing teaching machines with the deaf. In- 
dividual instruction is paramount in the 
educational procedure with these chil- 
dren. The characteristically small classes 
found in educational programs for the 
deaf attest to this. In the small groups, 
the teacher must frequently focus his 
attention upon a single child to guide 
and develop speech, to get across an 
item of learning, and so forth. The other 
children sit by inattentively, perhaps, 
awaiting the continuation of the lesson 
or, in other situations, awaiting their 
turns for individual instruction. It is 
highly desirable to provide the children 
with self-oriented activities which will 
fill these unattended periods with profit- 
able learning exercises of a nature theo- 
retically determined to be superior to 
traditional methods. 

Much of the teacher’s time, tradition- 
ally, is devoted to drill—a dull occupa- 
tion for the teacher because it is unin- 
spiring and dull to the pupil because 
it does not hold his interest by constant 
stimulation and frequent reinforcements. 
By relieving the teacher of the tedium 
of repetitive drill, more time could be 
devoted to the essential needs of deaf 
children which necessitate those human 
qualities and special skills possessed by 
teachers of the deaf. 

We are proposing, then, that appropri- 
ately designed teaching machines which 
incorporate properly prepared teaching 
material will augment the work of teach- 
ers of deaf children for the following 
reasons: 
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1. Relieve the teacher of time devoted 
to repetitive drill. 

2. Engage the pupils in self-oriented 
activities that are conducive to 
learning during periods when the 
teacher is occupied in teaching 
other children. 


Take advantage of certain learn- 
ing principles that are inherent in 
appropriate mechanical teaching 
devices. 


There is a philosophic value underly- 
ing the principles of positive reinforce- 
ment associated with teaching machines 
which is worthy of consideration, also. 
A large amount of the learning of deaf 
children is subject to the personal con- 
trol of the teacher, who attempts to con- 
trol learning by various methods com- 
mon to the classroom, i.e., approval, 
praise, and the aversive forms of con- 
trol, disapproval or, even, punishment. 
It has been observed that the deaf child 
is exceptionally dependent upon direct 
supervision by his teachers. Perhaps, 
with some reduction in supervision and 
an increased opportunity to work inde- 
pendently through machines, the deaf 
child would benefit emotionally as well 
as educationally. There would be some 
reduction in the frustrations the deaf 
child undoubtedly experiences in the 
educational process, resulting in bene- 
ficial cumulative effects. The teacher 
might experience fewer frustrations, too. 
The possibilities of teaching machines 
for use with the deaf need to be thor- 
oughly explored. The techniques and 
technology are ready. 

Recognizing the possibilities of using 
teaching machines with deaf children, 
the writer designed, constructed, and 
tested a mechanical teaching device for 
teaching word recognition to young deaf 
children.® It might be defined as a stim- 
ulus-response, multiple-choice, immedi- 
ate reinforcement teaching machine.* 
Simply described, it was a drum upon 
which were fixed twelve 4- by 8-inch 
cards. The drum was housed in a box 
so that one card at a time was visible 
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through a glass window. On each card 
was a picture of an object, and to the 
right of the picture was a vertical, multi- 
ple-choice array of five words. To the 
right of the window were five holes, each 
on a horizontal line with one of the 
words on the card in view. By inserting 
a stylus into one of the holes, the opera- 
tor could indicate a choice of the word 
in the array which he considered to be 
associated with the picture. If his 
choice was correct, the drum was elec- 
trically enervated, and the next card 
was brought into position for a similar 
performance. If an incorrect choice was 
made, nothing happened, and he could 
continue making responses until a cor- 
rect choice was made. The consequen- 
tial action of the drum was precisely 
contingent upon a correct response, thus, 
providing immediate reinforcement and 
strengthening the association between 
the picture and the proper word. The 
teaching material was arranged in an 
orderly sequence so that discriminative 
responses were produced in sufficiently 
large numbers and with adequately small 
increments of complexity to induce 
learning. 

The investigation of the effectiveness 
of the machine as a teaching device was 
made in a study involving three phases: 

1. A preliminary study with 39 first 

grade and 5 kindergarten children 
(normal) for the purpose of de- 
veloping a proficient method of 
programming teaching material 
for presentation in the machine. 
A pilot study with 2 five-and-a- 
half-year-old deaf children for the 
purpose of testing and refining a 
procedure for testing the teaching 
efficiency of the machine. 

3. A major study designed to test 
the machine under experimental 
conditions. 

The major study is reviewed briefly. 

The subjects of the experimental 
study formed a class of 8 profoundly 
deaf children at the beginning primary 
level of the Oral Department of the IIli- 
nois School for the Deaf. Their ages 


ranged from 6 years 2 months to 7 
years 6 months. They constituted a typ- 
ical class, intellectually. The subjects 
worked at the machine for about five 
minutes a day for ten consecutive school 
days and were taught 15 nouns. A paper 
and pencil, multiple-choice test of the 
15 nouns was given just prior to the 
beginning of the experimental teaching 
program to verify lack of knowledge of 
the words selected for teaching. The 
same test was repeated at the end of the 
teaching program to assess the amount 
of learning. It was given again two 
weeks later to determine retention. The 
results were as follows: 


1. The pretest showed that the sub- 

jects were not familiar with the 
15 nouns. The group mean was 
4.12 words correct. Such a mean 
was not significantly different 
from the mean of 3.00 expected 
by chance. The scores ranged 
from 1 to 6 words correct. 
The retest given at the end of the 
experimental teaching program 
yielded a group mean of 13.75 
words correct. This rise in the 
group mean was highly significant. 
The range was 13 and 14 words 
correct. 


The retention test, given two 
weeks later, yielded a group mean 
of 13.63 words correct, nearly per- 
fect retention. The range was 
from 12 to 15 words correct. 


These results, although derived from 
a small sample and a limited training 
program, are an indication of the pos- 
sibilities of augmenting the teacher’s 
work by means of teaching machines. 
Further work is being done to explore 
the limits of the multiple-choice tech- 
nique developed in the study. Forms of 
language other than nouns can _ be 
taught and simple language concepts 
can be developed at the beginning read- 
ing level with deaf children. Number 
concepts and arithmetic combinations 
can be developed with the machine, also. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The Albany Hospital Conservation 


of Hearing Center 


PRE-SCHOOL TRAINING PROGRAM 


EDWARD W. IANDOLI 
PAULINE WINKLER 
LEWIS BARTON 


HE Conservation of Hearing Center 
at Albany Hospital is not only con- 
cerned with the diagnosis of deafness, 
its cause and degree, but also with the 
rehabilitation of the patient. In the 
case of the school age child or adult, 
this task is not as complicated as it is 
with children ranging in age from six 
months to five years. As stated in the 
previous article of this series, the school 
age child is recommended for one or 
more of the following services, depend- 
ing primarily upon the degree of deaf- 
ness, age and intellectual potential: ad- 
vantageous seating in the classroom, 
speechreading, speech correction and 
auditory training, hearing aid, conser- 
vation of hearing class or school for 
the deaf. Children fourteen years and 
older, as well as adults, are referred to 
the New York State Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in the New York 
State Education Department for apti- 
tude testing, program planning, job 
training and finally job placement at 
the conclusion of educational and vo- 
cational training. 
The child from birth to school age 
presents the greatest problem. Any time 
from six months to three years of age 


Dr. landoli is director of the Conservation of 
Hearing Center: Miss Winkler is Consulting 
Audiologist and Dr. Barton is assistant profes- 
sor of otolarnygology at Albany Hospital Med- 
ical Center. 

Part Il of a three-part series. Part | appeared 
in the December Volta Review. 
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depending upon the alertness and ex- 
perience of the parents, the child who 
fails to develop speech or respond to 
sound stimuli is referred by a private 
otologist, pediatrician or public health 
nurse. When hearing loss has been de- 
termined to be the cause of little or no 
speech, the child and parents are elig- 
ible for the pre-school training program. 

Many parents of deaf children ex- 
press the feeling that the most trying 
times are those which lie between the 
diagnosis of deafness and the beginning 
of training. From six months to five 
years of age is, without question, too 
long a period to wait until these chil- 
dren become eligible for conservation 
of hearing classes. In these formative 
years, the parents are confronted with 
a problem they know little about and 
with which they are untrained to cope. 
It is an established fact that a hearing 
deficit, if neglected, manifests itself not 
only in a personality problem, but also 
in child and parent frustrations. There- 
fore, early detection as well as proper 
training and guidance are of utmost im- 
portance. 

Many schools for the deaf accept chil- 
dren at the age of three ykars on a resi- 
dential basis. Some authorities feel, 
however, that three years is too early 
an age to separate the child from the 
parent. It was to close this gap, to take 
advantage of the maximum learning 
period for language development and 
to offer some help to the parents that 
the pre-school training program at the 
Albany Hospital Conservation of Hear- 
ing Center was first inaugurated eight 
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years ago. The aim of the program is 
to instruct and guide the child and his 
parents from the diagnosis of deafness 
through the formative years until the 
child reaches the age when formal in- 
atruction can be started. The program 
at no time separates the child and the 
parent. Parents are required to attend 
training sessions with their children for 
the prime purpose of observing lesson 
methodology and teaching techniques so 
that similar daily lessons can be carried 
out in the home. It is only on this basis 
that a child is accepted in the pre-school 
program. 

The deaf child must be taught many 
things which hearing children learn 
automatically as a result of constant ex- 
posure to sound stimuli. The senses of 
sight and touch must be trained to com- 
pensate for and supplement faulty hear- 
ing. The training period is slow and 
tedious, often discouraging and frustrat- 
ing, but progress in terms of general 
discipline, peer relationship, acceptance 
of amplification and language stimula- 
tion is for the most part quite favorable. 
All deaf children, regardless of the de- 
gree of hearing loss, are brought into 
the program and experience the same 
type of training. Of course, children 
with greater residuals of hearing de- 
velop speech patterns more rapidly. 

Pre-school training at Albany Hos- 
pital Conservation of Hearing Center is 
divided into four categories: sense train- 
ing; auditory training; speechreading 
or lipreading; and speech and language 
development. Each of these categories 
will be considered separately in the or- 
der in which they are introduced. 

The first meeting is devoted to ex- 
plaining to the parents, one or both ac- 
companying the child, the physical set- 
up necessary for home teaching. A sim- 
ilar set-up is used in the Conservation 
of Hearing Center. It consists of a small 
child’s table with two children’s chairs 
facing each other. The table is placed 
in front of a window. The chair facing 
the window is used by the teacher or 
parent since the light must be on the 
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teacher’s face. The chair with back to 
the window is used by the child. The 
parent is shown samples of the types 
of materials needed for the first few 
lessons. 

At the second meeting, the child has 
his first formal lesson. He is introduced 
to sound by a strong rhythm record on 
the auditory training unit. Initially, the 
sound stimuli is channeled through the 
speaker while the teacher and child clap 
in rhythm to music. Headpieces are next 
introduced and the sveaker is shut off so 
that the music comes only through the 
earphones. Clapping is continued. The 
Albany Hospital Conservation of Hear- 
ing Center has available small desk 
model hearing aids with individual ear 
molds for home use. These instruments 
house loudness balance controls to com- 
pensate for measured differences be- 
tween ears. Once the child has been in- 
troduced to amplified sound through the 
speaker and headpieces the desk model 
unit is adjusted to the child’s practical 
threshold of hearing. The set is loaned 
to the parent for a period of time until 
the child is ready to use his own hear- 
ing instrument. It has been observed 


that exposure to sound stimuli on the 


desk model hearing aid for several 
weeks has often resulted in a gain on 
re-audiometric evaluation. This would 
imply that introduction and adjustment 
to sound stimuli lends itself to a more 
reliable threshold measurement. 

The staff at the Center feels very 
strongly that individual aids should not 
be placed on children until they are 
able to recognize amplified sound and 
also begin to produce sound. Excessive 
amplification over too long a period of 
time has been known to bring about an 
antipathy to amplification and even to 
destroy what little hearing some children 
may have. For this reason, it is felt that 
amplification should be handled with 
extreme care and that the hearing aid 
should not be fitted to the child until 
the pure-tone audiogram is accurate. 

The second formal lesson introduces 
sense training in the form of matching 
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colors. In succeeding lessons, the match- 
ing of objects of various sizes, shapes 
and colors is presented to coordinate 
the kinesthetic and visual senses. Pic- 
ture matching and imitation of bodily 
movements follow. At succeeding les- 
sons, the child is trained to imitate lip, 
teeth and tongue movements. By these 
steps the child progresses from recogni- 
tion of gross similarities to the detec- 
tion of minute differences. The main 
objective of this rationale is to promote 
a “carry-over” in terms of having the 
child discriminate between the various 
movements of the vocal organs to pro- 
vide for good vowel and consonant pro- 
duction. Rhythm is a part of every les- 
son. Research has indicated that intel- 
ligibility of speech depends a great deal 
upon the rhythmic patterns. 

When sense training and rhythm have 
become an integral part of each lesson, 
the auditory training begins. The child 
is taught to discriminate between sounds 
of various pitch. The next step involves 
vowel discrimination. Objects such as a 
hat and a horn, a boot and a ball are 
utilized to demonstrate this. The child 
is taught to discriminate between ob- 
jects with similar consonant content but 
different vowel components. Later, the 
lips are covered and sound alone is pre- 
sented. Speechreading is taught in con- 
junction with auditory training when 
words, phrases, short sentences and 
finally stories are incorporated into the 
lesson. 


Once the child has learned to imitate 
bodily movements and facial expres- 
sions, lip and tongue exercises are 
added in order to develop the vocal 
musculature necessary for good speech 
production. Breath control exercises 
are also started. It is a matter of months 
and sometimes years before all this is 
accomplished. Usually, speech produc- 
tion begins with vowel im‘tation pro- 
ducing the animal sounds. Pictures and 
objects are used in play situations. The 
parents are advised to talk constantly to 
the child and encourage him to vocalize 
at random. It is emphasized that formal 
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speech therapy can best be handled in 
the school environment when the child 


' is at the age at which he will more read- 


ily benefit from this type of instruction. 

The instruction of all children is 
started individually with their parents. 
As soon as the child is able, he and his 
parents join another child of approxi- 
mately equal age and ability. As the 
children mature, other children and 
their parents are added to the group. 
This is done for two reasons. First. 
imitation and competition with other 
children produce more rapid learning. 
In addition, the parents are helped im- 
measurably by sharing experiences and 
problems with parents of other deaf chil- 
dren. All children are kent in training 
classes until thev are of age to enter a 
regular class, conservation of hearing 
class or a school for the deaf, the choice 
depending upon their degree of deafness. 

This, in brief, is the program for the 
pre-school deaf child at the Albany 
Hospital Conservation of Hearing Cen- 
ter. You will note that the parent is an 
integral part of the program. In spite of 


‘the parent-teacher-child learning situa- 


tion, there was a need for more help to 
be offered to the parent than could be 
given in the pre-school training period. 
The next and last article of this. series 
will discuss the parent education pro- 
gram which supplements the pre-school 
training. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 

pre-school to primary deaf 

children: and their parents. 
Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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Where Mike Belong 7? 


ET me tell you about a little boy who 
is not only deaf, but a severely 
affected cerebral palsied child. He not 
only must learn to lipread—he must first 
teach his eyes to focus for gradually 
longer and longer periods. He not only 
must build a store of meaningful lan- 


guage, he’ must sort out all the factors ~ 


in his environment and place them prop- 
erly in his awakening understanding, 
before he can pick up the fuzzy white 
toy. (Is that fuzzy toy here in the fore- 
ground where I can hold it, or is it in 
the background—a picture on the wail? ) 
He must not only learn to speak, he 
must first learn to hold a glass of water 
and drink, to bring a spoonful of food 
to his mouth, chew and swallow it. 
You may now be thinking, “why is 
this child in a school for the deaf? He 
doesn’t belong there. He can’t walk, 


Special attention for 
Mike from Miss Ann 
Godfrey, a student 
teacher at Crotched 
Mountain School for 
the Deaf. 


PATRICE COSTELLO 


run, focus his eyes for very long or 
even chew. He’s cerebral palsied. He’s 
brain injured. He doesn’t belong in a 
school for the deaf!” But he does. He’s 
deaf. 

If he were to be placed in a center 
designed for the rehabilitation of crip- 


“pled children; he might make’ good use 


of the services in such departments as 
physical therapy and occupational ther- 
apy. He might in the former learn to 
walk in braces and crutches. In the 
latter to use those wayward hands that 
don’t do the things he wants them to. 
In speech therapy, he might learn to 
drink better, to chew food he now merely 
swallows and eventually to say sounds 
and words. But if you said to the teach- 
er in the education department of such 
a center: “Teach this child language 
through lipreading. Encourage him to 
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speak. Train his residual hearing. 
Teach him to read and write, then give 
him all the subject matter the other 
children receive,” if you said this, the 
poor teacher’s answer would likely be, 
“T can’t teach a deaf child. I don’t know 
how.” 

Many parents have had this experi- 
ence. Their child can’t be educated in a 
school for the deaf because he is badly 
crippled for any number of reasons, in- 
cluding cerebral palsy. Or he is turned 
away from the class or center devoted 
to the special training and education of 
the crippled because he is-deaf. Why 
not, then,. combine these special serv- 
ices? This has been done in a very few 
places. One is the Crotched Mountain 
School for the Deaf, in close association 
with the Crotched Mountain Rehabilita- 
tion Center. This is where Mike is be- 
ginning his education. 

When parents of a deaf cerebral 
palsied child approach the director of 
the Crotched Mountain School for the 


Deaf for possible acceptance of their 


child, they often want to be assured 
that “everything will turn out all right 


in the end.” But we know that this is 
the point at which the parent must be 
helped to accept realistic objectives. It 
is not possible to say immediately how 
much any child will eventually accom- 
plish, and so it is with these multiple 
handicapped children. We can only say 
that we, as educators of the deaf, will do 
our best with the special help of the 
staff of the Crotched Mountain Rehabili- 
tatiton Center to aid the child in reach- 
ing his highest potential. 

What will it be for Mike? We don’t 
know, but there are some indications. 
He has been evaluated by the staff of 
the Rehabilitation Center. Mike has 
been measured for and will soon be 
wearing braces, be put in a standing 
table, and attend nursery school with 
other deaf children. Now, without 
braces, he has been encouraged to take 
a wobbly step or two. Crutches may or 
may not be needed. The speech therapist 
notes some involuntary movements of 
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the tongue, but believes speech is quite 
possible, after he learns to chew. 

Both speech therapist and occupa- 
tional therapist suggest he hold his own 
special cup, a cup having a top with a 
mouthpiece in which small holes are 
pierced. This way he will begin to de- 
velop some independence at mealtime. 
And there are other suggestions such as 
runners on the legs of Mike’s high chair 
so that he won't topple himself, chair 
and all, onto the hard floor. 

Miss Crew, his nursery school teacher, 
Mrs. Abbot, his special tutor, and Mrs. 
Tabor, his house mother? share in his 
care as well as his training. His family 
takes him home every other weekend. 

There are the beginnings of improve- 
ment. Mike is noticing many things he 
ignored before. He is learning to enjoy 
certain toys. He loves to listen to am- 
plified sound, especially music. He has 
started to eat some ground, rather than 
all strained, foods. He wants to walk 
and creep. He enjoys being with his 
classmates, although he is not yet truly 
one of the group. There are no true 
speech sounds yet, and no indication of 
lipreading, but he laughs louder, longer 
and more often than when he came to 
us, and tries something new nearly 
every day. We all hope for his continued 
improvement, just as we do for that of 
all our deaf children. 


In addition to Crotched Mountain 
School for the Deaf, in Greenfield, N.H., 
the following schools and classes in the 
United States and Canada have reported 
that they accept deaf and cerebral pal- 
sied children. Most of them are pre- 
school programs for children under six 
years of age, but a few of those listed 
take older children. 

Arkansas School for the Deaf, Markham & 

Park, Little Rock, Ark. 

King’s County Deaf Class, 14th Avenue & 

Pima Street, Armona, Calif. 

Anderson School, Class for the Deaf, 4110 

West 154 Street, Lawndale, Calif. 

Hyde Park Boulevard School, 3140 Hyde Park 

Boulevard, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 

Driffill School, 910 South “E” Street, Oxnard, 

Calif. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Rochester Delegates to Visit Niagara Falls 


bus trip to the Niagara District is 

planned for Wednesday afternoon, 
June 29. The bus will go via the New 
York State Thruway to Niagara Falls, 
New York, over the Rainbow Bridge to 
the Canadian side. Here are thirty-five 
miles of scenic park area bordering the 
entire Niagara River frontier between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario—from Old 
Fort Erie opposite Buffalo to Fort Niag- 
ara and Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

There are many points of interest 
along the way: the famous Brock Monu- 
ment—a statue 185 feet high erected 
to the Canadian General who fought so 
valiantly in the War of 1812; The Up- 
per Rapids, the Whirlpool Rapids with 
its Spanish Aero car; the “Maid of the 
Mist” which carries passengers through 
the boiling waters almost to the foot of 
the Falls; Oakes Garden Theater, and 
the Niagara Power Developments are a 
few of the wonders of the region. The 
Hydro Floral Clock, inspired by the 
original floral clock in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, is made up of 24,000 colorful 
plants. At the first frost the plants are 
lifted and those indicating the hands on 
the dial are replaced with stone chips 


of white limestone and pink granite. 
The twelve letters that make up “Ontario 
Hydro” are a unique feature of the clock 
face replacing the usuai hour numerals. 

A buffet supper will be served at the 
Queenston Heights Restaurant, 340 feet 
above the Niagara River, overlooking 
the lower river and the fruit orchards 
of the famous Niagara Fruit Belt. 

There will be ample time allowed for 
individual sight seeing and for visiting 
the interesting china, woolen and gift 
shops in the Princess Elizabeth Build- 
ing. 

The return trip will continue 20 miles 
south along the scenic boulevard to the 
Peace Bridge and Buffalo and by Thru- 
way to Rochester. 

A trip to the Speech and Hearing 
Center at the University of Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. will be made available 
Wednesday afternoon, June 29, for all 
those who might be interested. Included 
in this trip would be a stop-over at 
Newark, N. Y. to view the famous rose 
gardens. 

Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo heads the Hear- 
ing and Speech Center which provides 
a rehabilitation program for deaf and 
hard of hearing children. 


Horseshoe Falls from 
Table Rock observation 
plaza. 
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INTEGRATION— 
A Look 


MARY K. VAN WYK 


Miss Van Wyk, director of the Ft. Lauderdale 
Ora! School (Florida), was formerly executive 
secretary of the Alexander Graham Bei! Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf. She gave the paper print- 
ed here at the 1959 convention of the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association in Cleve- 
land. 


the deaf child into a 
hearing world means more than just 
educational integration. Social and vo- 
cational integration are equally impor- 
tant in the total picture. Our ultimate 
goal for our deaf children is for them 
to live and to compete with hearing 
people in all three areas. Though we 
must be realistic and acknowledge that 
this is not attainable for all, it is for 
many. 

As we view the total picture of the 
average deaf child’s program, it usually 
follows this pattern: 

Infancy to about three years. The 
only area that comes into the picture 
here is social integration. Most parents 
report no problems, though most, if not 
all, of the people with whom the child 
has contact have normal hearing. Par- 
ents may tend to discount the serious- 
ness of the handicap at this level because 
the child is “just like the others.” 

Preschool, three to six years. On this 
level most of the children are segregated 
educationally. Because progress is more 
rapid in this period than any other, 
more children at this age are able to 
attend school as day students. Social 
contacts with hearing children continue 
for most of these children, and social 
integration is usually excellent. In in- 
stances where parents move to a new 
community to enroll their children, par- 
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at the Total Picture. 


ents of deaf children band together, and 
the children’s social contacts become 
restricted to deaf children much as they 
would be if the children were enrolled 
in a residential program. 

School years. This period usually ex- 
tends from age 51% to approximately 20 
years, and it is the period of greatest 
segregation. Almost complete segrega- 
tion throughout these most important 
developmental years cannot help but 
affect the adjustment to a hearing world. 
In addition, most of our young deaf 
people are instructed in vocational 
training by methods that will not be 
used by their future employers. 

Adult years. Upon completion of 
their formal education, the deaf are 
forced back into the hearing world for 
at least the working hours of each day. 
Their problems in adjustment will re- 
volve around their inability to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to fellow work- 
ers or to their inability to communicate 
adequately with employers. At this level, 
some social integration is a must, but 
for the most part, the deaf choose their 
friends from their own group. In view 
of the communication problem, this is 
to be expected. Also many have had 
practically no opportunities for making 
friends among hearing people during 
their school years. Some do enter hear- 
ing schools for further education, but 
most stop their educational programs 
when they leave the segregated school. 

To achieve more successful integra- 
tion, steps should be taken to break 
down the almost complete segregation 
of deaf children from ages 5 to 20. 
Educational integration in a carefully 
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co-ordinated program is an important 
trend in this direction. 

Children have to be educated, when- 
ever possible, to a level acceptable with- 
in their socio-economic group. A bright 
deaf child can complete 12th grade at 
an age closer to that of hearing children 
if he is integrated during the elementary 
grades. The advantages are many. (1) 
Programs for hearing children are 
accelerated. The bright deaf child does 
not need the slower but more intensive 
program of the segregated class. (2) 
He has the advantage of a broader cur- 
riculum and the stimulation of the other 
children. (3) Since he receives less in- 
dividual attention, he acquires more in- 
dependent work habits. He learns to 
seek out his own information from his 
textbooks and from other reference and 
resource books. (4) The improvement 
in oral language is spectacular and is 
shown in a rapid growth of vocabulary. 
During the first year of integration | 
have found that language development 
and independent work habits are the 
most noted improvement. (5) He learns 
at an early age to compete with hearing 
children. He soon acquires an under- 
standing of what is expected of most 
children his age. 

At the appropriate time, vocational 
training is begun. If deaf children are 
enrolled in programs with hearing chil- 
dren, they are being given a more real- 
istic approach to working in a hearing 
world. They learn to compete, during 
the learning process, with people who 
could be their co-workers later. They 
gain an insight into some of the prob- 
lems they will face as wage earners, and 
will have a better understanding of the 
kind of competition they will have when 
they become employees. If they are 
given special privileges and considera- 
tion during the learning period, they will 
expect them later on. 

When deaf children attend schools for 
the hearing, social integration is ex- 
tremely important. In the formal class- 
room situation, the opportunities are 
few. In many programs of this nature, 
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the deaf children eat and attend art and 
physical education with the hearing 
children, and that is the extent of the 
integration. To have children truly in- 
tegrated socially, they should be par- 
ticipating in all types of activities ap- 
propriate to their age group. They 
should also be a part of their own neigh- 
borhood and be able to mix with rela- 
tives and children of family friends. We 
hear so often of the immaturity of deaf 
children. I have found that association 
with hearing children in social functions 
makes them more mature. We must be 
realistic and accept the fact that we will 
have problems, but we certainly can’t 
avoid these problems by postponing 
them. It is much easier to achieve good 
social adjustment at 9 or 10 than at 13 
and up. By then the problems have 
multiplied. 

Many of the children are moved into 
hearing schools because they are un- 
usually good students. Frequently they 
are leaders, not only in their classroom 
work, but in social activities as well. 
Often this leadership is not attainable 
in a school with hearing pupils. It is 
easier for these children to accept this 
fact when they are still in the pre-teen- 
age group. 

For an integrated program to be a 
success, certain factors are required. 
(1) The pupils should be integrated in 
a school where classes are small, at least 
while they are still on the elementary 
level. (2) They should be placed with 
teachers who look upon this as an op- 
portunity for added service and a chal- 
lenge. (3) There must be a special 
school to prepare and carry out a pro- 
gram of strong supportive help. The 
two programs must be carefully co-ordi- 
nated. (4) There should not be any in- 
tegration attempted before speech and 
language skills are established. (5) All 
students should be carefully screened 
prior to admission to the program. 

I sincerely feel we can achieve true 
integration for the children who have 
been prepared educationally, socially 

(Continued on page 82) 
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DEAFNESS and 
EQUILIBRIUM 


Response to a Questionnaire 


RAYMOND MASSENGILL, JR., Knoxville, Tenn. 


HE person who is deaf may have 

poor balance in certain cases. Cul- 
ler? says that the semicircular canals 
give to the mind its sense of equilibrium 
or balance. Polyak‘ states that the vesti- 
bule, a part of the inner ear, is concerned 
in the maintenance of equilibrium and 
that the principal function of the vesti- 
bule is to act as a peripheral organ of 
equilibrium. 

Daniels® states that a superintendent 
of a state school for the deaf reports 
that one of the common difficulties ex- 
perienced by the boys in his school was 
the matter of balance. 


PROCEDURE 


In the present study questionnaires 
were sent out to fifteen basketball 
coaches of hearing basketball teams that 
had played against the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf. A total of seventy-two 
were filled out by varsity high school 
basketball players from fifteen hearing 
teams that had played against T.S.D. 
One of the questions on the question- 
naires sent both to the hearing coaches 
and varsity basketball players of hear- 
ing teams was the following: 


Have you noticed that the basket- 
ball players for the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf have trouble 
with their co-ordination? 


Twelve of the coaches of hearing 
teams answered this question in the 
affirmative and three in the negative. 
Forty-seven of the varsity basketball 
players answered this question in the 
affirmative and twenty-five gave a nega- 
tive answer. 
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A very important aspect of a good 
basketball player is his ability to make 
a large percentage of his free throws. 
In order for the player to be able to 
make a large percentage of his free 
throws he has to have good balance. 
Anderson and Micolean' think good bal- 
ance is important for good free throws 
and Bunn? believes that the body should 
be kept equally distributed and perfectly 
balanced while shooting a free throw. 

In the present study of the basketball 
record T.S.D. had for the past five sea- 
sons it was found that the players for 
T.S.D. missed a larger percentage of 
their free throws than did their hearing 
opponents. 

Bunn* states that an opponent with 
the basketball may be dribbling, shoot- 
ing, passing, pivoting, or any of these 
movements, and that the player guard- 
ing him must be able to meet many sit- 
uations. If a player has poor balance, 
it is hard for him to guard another 
player with good balance without foul- 
ing the player. In the present study of 
the T.S.D. basketball record for five 
seasons it was found that the players for 
T.S.D. committed more fouls than their 
hearing opponents. 

In order to find whether the basket- 
ball players at T.S.D. for the 1958-1959 
basketball season were physically as fit 
as hearing boys and to show that poor 
physical fitness might cause them not to 
function well in certain aspects of basket- 
ball, Hunsicker’s® Ashper Youth Fit- 
ness Test was administered to the deaf 
players. The deaf players did well on 
this test and the results showed they 
were as physicaily fit as hearing boys 
their own age. 


CONCLUSION 


It appears that equilibrium plays an 
important role in a basketball player’s 
ability to function well and that the 
deaf basketball players in this study 
show signs of poor balance in certain 
situations. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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with built-in phonograph is also a 
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260B group hearing aid 


uss. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
brated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
bnes or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
able. 
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pL 280A auditory trainer 


lass. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
icity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
eously, each with its own volume control. 


j | 162 speech audiometer 


fal and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 

sociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘hearing loss 
n loss of speech.” Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 

Bments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


nometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
sponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
5 presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


800 automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
onstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
nces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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HIS month we continue the listing of those who responded to our Christmas 
Appeal for funds. Many of our friends also took the opportunity to write notes 
with their gifts. The Association staff particularly appreciated the following letter 


from a little girl : 


Dear Members of the Association for the Deaf, 

I am a hard of hearing child myself and I go to the Lexington School 
for the Hard of Hearing here in New York City. I send you part of my 
Christmas allowance and congratulate you all in the good work and 


welfare of the deaf. 


A 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Altschul, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward C, Anderson, R. T. Arrington, Mrs. 
Frances Aspengren, Charles Atkinson, Ruby 
Augustine. 


B 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Baker, Josephine Ballinger, 
Virtudes de Barinas, Mrs. Joseph Barovian, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Becker, Mrs. J. R. Beck- 
er, Helen Beebe, Elizabeth F. Beder, Mrs. 
Ethel Bell, G. Winfield Bell, Mr. N. Bell, 
Mrs. G. A. Bentley, Clarence Berg, Gertrude 
Bergen, Mr. and Mrs. N. August Bergmann, 
Irving Bernstein, Harry Best, Mrs. Oscar 
Bjorndahl, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Blachinsky, 
Donald G. Bleck, Mrs. John H. Bocock, Mrs. 
A. E, Boernke, H. B. Bott, Janice Boyd, Pat 
Braucht, R. V. Browley, Florence M. Browne, 
C. Rebecca Brown, Adele Brunjes, Mary 
Bryant, Lt. Col. Robert L. Bryson, Albert L. 
Buck, E. Bugbee, Reinhold Buller, Frank Del 
Buons, Mrs, Carol Butch. 


J. M. Callahan, Mr. and Mrs. Joe P. Callan, 
Mrs. Donald Calvert, Norton Canfield, M.D., 
Barbara Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. Delmer Carter, 
E. J. Chaney, Mrs. Joe Chifalo, Virgil Chil- 


man, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Clark, Myron H. 
Clark, Mark Cleva, Edwin M. Coates, Mrs. 
Henry P. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Cole, 
John Collett, Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Conti, 
Hilbert M, Countryman, Mrs. Arthur H. Coy, 
Mary E. Cruttenden 


D 

S. P. D’Amico, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. Daniels, 
Mrs. M. J. Dardas, Mary Ellen Dashiell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Raul Davila, James B. Davis, Jordan 
F. Davis, K. Deguchi, Adrian J. Delaney, M.D., 
Nicholas Del Vecchio, Mrs. William Dochler, 
Jr., Mrs. Bernardine Doran, Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Doran, Mrs. Corinne Drake, Mrs. 
James F. Drake, Adelmo Duchini, Robert L. 
Dunlavey, Madeline Dutton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Dye 
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Yours truly, 


Blanch 


E 
Mr. and Mrs. Wendell C. Eaton, Rose 
Edgcombe, William Elias, Marvin Elmore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Epstein, Erick K. 
Erickson, Mrs. Anna M. Ericson 


F 
Gerald Fales, S. Feldman, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Fellendorf, Joan Fertman, Helene E. 
Feuerman, William J. Flanagan, William M. 
Flesher, Mrs. A. Folberth, Louis Fortunato, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Fraggos, Mrs. R. E. 


Francini, Darel] Free 


G 

Mrs. A. Gambucci, Mrs. James M. Geraghty, 
Duane Gerasimus Family, Mrs. Walter Getch- 
ell, J. J. Gillin, Rose Garcia, Carl C. Gerhard, 
Mr, and Mrs. R. F. Gilliland, M. Elizabeth 
Gilmore, Leonard M. Ginsburg, Paul Glidden, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Glosserman, The Abra- 
ham Goodsteins, Mrs. B. P. Graham, Mr. and 
Mrs. John J. Graham, Earl W. Griffin, Dr. 
Mabel Grosvenor, Walter Gruba, Mrs. L. C. 
Grush, David A. Guenther 


H 

Mrs. R. H. Hagner, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hajduk, Mrs. William G. Hamm, Johanna B. 
Hancock, Charles C. Hanisen, Phyllis M. 
Harper, Hattie Harrell, Mrs. Frank Harris, 
Mr. and Mrs, Raymond P. Harris, Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Harris, Mrs. Randolph C. Harrison, 
Harriet L. Haskins, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Hatcher, Gertrude Hatfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
James M, Hayes, Mildred B. Hayes, Hearing 
and Speech Foundation, Salt Lake City, Edna 
S. Heffner, Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Heldt, Phillip Heller, E. A. 
Halupnik, Myra R. Heller, Mrs. Joseph 
Henshaw, O. W. Herkehoth Family, F. T. 
Herrick, Martin Hersh, Ada M. Hill, Mrs. 
Ed. Hircock, Margie Hirota, Mrs. Sidney L. 
Hodges, Mrs. A. W. Hohlt, Jr., Mrs. Mary T. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. Dale Hoppert, Edward 
Howard, Robert J. Hunter, George C. and 
Helen Hussander, Mrs, Elizabeth G. Hynes 
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M. R. Izak 


J 
Donald O. Johnson, James J. Johnston, Mrs. 
Joseph M. Jones 


Mae Kaplan, Alex. Kaschkadajew, George 
Katsonos, Dr. and Mrs. N. Katz, Hank Keene, 
Mrs, C. H. Keho, Mrs. Ruth Kelly, Mrs, 
Adeline M. Kent, Jean Keppler, Mrs. Keith 
Kern, Evelyn M. Kirchner, W. A. Klish, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Koblenz, Fannie R. Kasnitz, 
Mrs. D, Kosowski, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Kowalezyh, Frank Kyle 


L 

Mrs. Sadye R. Lackups, Mrs. George G. Lamb, 
Dr. Helen S. Lane. Mrs. Leroy L. Langdon, 
F. C. Lauer, Martin J. Leff, Charles Lenzen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Levenson, Blanch Lev- 
ings, Mrs. W. B. Lewis, Jr., T/Sgt. Alfred 
R. Longstreth, Mrs. Antonio Lopez, Miguel 
Lopez, Mrs. Fred Luehring, Mrs. Glenn Lyb- 
bert 


Me 
Mrs. John MacDonald, Walter G. McAllister, 
Ida McCaughin, Jennie McDermand, Mrs. 
Wayne T. McIntire, Mrs. Louis McLain, Mrs. 
Francis H. McNally 


M 
Esabela Macias, Mrs. William’ Mackley, Mrs. 
J. Mallico, Kenneth R. Mangan, Richard S. 
T. Marsh, Emilia Martyka, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
C. Maugh, Mrs. Gordon May, C. F. Melton, 


Jessie D. Merriam, Max Metlay, Jack B. 
Meyers, Robert B. Michel, Mr. and Mrs, E. 
G. Miera, Mrs. J. Clifford Miller, Jr., Ralph 
T. Millet, Mrs. John E. Monaghan, Mrs. 
Stephen Moore, D. W. Morgan, Maurice V. 
Moriarty, Mr. and Mrs. John Moyler, Jr., 
Leslie S. Murashige, Mildred F. Murray, Rol- 
land H. Myren 


N 
Kay Nakagawa, Fred Napierola, Joe P. 
Napolitan, Mrs, Vincent Nash, Alvin G. Near- 
ing, Nichols & Clark Inc., Mrs. Catherine K. 
Nonamaker, Mrs. Harold B. Noyes, William 
Nytko 


O 
Robert B. O'Connor, Jr., Mrs. G. Oestreicher, 
Christine Olson 


John R. Pardy, Parents Study Group of Cham- 
bers School, A. J. Parissi, Mrs. Morrison Pat- 
terson, W. D. Patterson, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. G. 
H. Peaslee, Playhouse Theater, Houston, Mrs. 
E. A. Plummer, Mr. and Mrs. N. F. Plympton, 
Clare Pollock, Ethel A. Poore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Posco, Guy Preville, Joseph R. Prow, 
R. T, Pundmann 


Mrs. Lewis Quan 


R 
Michael Ralph, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Andrews 
Ratcliffe, Mrs. J. E. Raycroft, Charles B. 
Reed, Harold Reu, Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Rich- 
ardson, Marie A. Riese, ‘Charles R. Riley, 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. 1. With notes on the 
tion of the work o 
to 4th years. 


resenta- 
the Ist 


Vol. Il. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.70 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
Lipreading Texts with Workbooks 


By Ena G. Macnuttr 


BOOK I 28 lessons covering the prin- 


cipal movements. For 3rd, 4th 
& 5th grades. 


BOOK II 27 lessons of gradually in- 
creasing complexity. For Jun- 


ior High School. 


WORKBOOKS offer greater incentive 
for necessary drill. 


BOOKS | & II $4.70 each, postpaid 
WORKBOOKS to accompany Books | & II 
$.65 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 25th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
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Amea Rivera, P. Rivera, F. L. Rockefeller, 
Louis F. Diaz Rolon, Dr. B. J. Ronis, Mrs. 
Dora H. Rosenthal, P. Rosenzweig, Mrs. Borg- 
hild Rostad, Mrs. Jack H. Rothschild, Mrs. 
Morris Ruby, James R. Rutledge, — 
Ann Rust 


Mario Sabella, Andrew Saks, Margarete A. 
Samia, D. E, Sanford, Laura G. Sartori, J. M. 
Savage, Mr. & Mrs. M. J. Schurtz, Mrs. Thomas 
B. Scott, Jr., Dr. Robert L. Sharoff, Mrs. H. A. 
Shecter, Mr. & Mrs, S. L. Shir, Louis E. 
Siegler, Mrs. R. G. Simmons, Mrs. H. J. Smith, 
Lucy E. Smyser, Dr. & Mrs. Lynn H. Solomon, 
R. B. Speare, Mrs. H, Stein, Alice V. Stone, 
The Employees of Starch & Staff, Jerome J. 
Stenz, Mr. & Mrs. Ervin W. Stiller, Mrs. L. S. 
Stoehr, Mr. & Mrs. Allen W. Stokes, Mrs. 
Jeanne Schwartz 


T 


Robert W. Tegeder, B. Temkin, Donald E. 
Thomas, Richard E. Thompson, Mary E. 
Thorson, Josephine B. Timberlake, Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert R. Tinsley, Jr.. Peter Coleman Toms, 


(Continued from page 62) 


The results point to the possibilities of 
Skinner’s machine and techniques for 
older deaf children who have acquired 
a degree of reading skill. Research is 


needed to explore this broader area of 
use of teaching machines with the deaf. 
It is reasonable to postulate that teach- 
ing machines may help achieve the 
break-through of the language barrier. 


SUMMARY 


1. It is proposed that teaching ma- 
chines hold promising possibilities for 
the deaf as a means of increasing teach- 
ing efficiency by relieving the teacher 
of some of the tedium of drill and by 
engaging pupils in self-oriented activi- 
ties at times when the teacher is occu- 
pied with other pupils of the class. 
Properly used, an appropriate machine 
can be a more effective teacher than a 
human being for certain kinds of drill. 
A break-through of the language barrier 
is a reasonable hope. Deaf children 
might benefit emotionally as well as edu- 
cationally because of the increased op- 
portunity to work independently. 

2. An electrically enervated, stimu- 
lus-response, multiple-choice. immediate 
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Mrs. Beverly Trachtenberg, Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy, Sarah Trasin, Elaine Trukkéen, Mrs. 
M. D. Tucker 

U 
Albert C. Udelson, Galen Ullmer, Olivia Up- 
dike, Dr. & Mrs, D. B. Utley 

y 
Mary & Tommy Valenzuela, A. Vectirelis, R. 


D. Vogelreuter, Mrs. Edwin von Bergen, Elea- 
nor Vorce, Mr. & Mrs. D. B. Vuksich 

W 
Harry C. Walker, M. M. Walsh, Bud C. Wal- 
ters, Mrs. Louis Watcke, Mr. & Mrs. Weiant 
Wathen-Dunn, William D. Webster, Edward 
Weinheimer, Betty I. Weinshank, Mrs. Nicho- 
las A. West, Mrs. Winnie W. Whittier, Robert 
Wehrli, Frances M, Wilkins, Robert G. Wilson, 
M. G. Winker, Mrs. Maude H. Winkler, Frieda 
Woitzel, Lun Wong, Mrs. Margaret Wood, 
John A, Wright 

Z 


Matthew Zatko, Mr. & Mrs. J. D. Zellerbach. 


reinforcement device was designed, con- 
structed, and tested to explore the possi- 
bilities of using a machine to teach 
word recognition to young deaf chil- 
dren. Eight subjects learned 13.75 
nouns in about 50 minutes, spending 
only five minutes a day at the machine 
for ten consecutive school days. Re- 
tention after two weeks was nearly per- 
ect. 

3. Further work is being done to de- 
velop programs for teaching vocabulary 
other than nouns and to explore the 
limits of teaching language concepts by 
the multiple-choice technique employed 
with the experimental teaching machine. 

t is suggested that Skinner’s techniques 
should be investigated for use with older 
deaf children who can read. 


1. Pressey, Sidney L., ““A Machine for Automatic 
Teaching of Drill Material,’’ School and Soci- 
ety, Vol. 25, 1927, p. 549-552. 

2. Skinner, B. F., ‘““Teaching Machines,” 
Vol. 128, 1958, p. 969-977. 

. Skinner, B. F., ‘““The Science of Learning and 
the Art of Teaching,”” Harvard Educational 
Review, Vol. 24, 1954, p. 86-97. 

4. Porter, Douglas, “A Critical Review of a Por- 
tion of the Literature on Teaching Devices,” 
Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 27, 1957, 
p. 126-147. 

. Falconer, George A., ““A Mechanical Device for 
Teaching Word Recognition to Young Deaf 
Children,” 1959, a thesis submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Education in the Graduate Col- 
lege of the University of Illinois. 


Science, 
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BOOK NOTES 


Speech Development, Improvement, and 
Correction, by Lucite Cypreansen, 
John H, Wiley and Leroy T. Laase, 
New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1959. 
353 pages, $5.00. 

Without emphasizing the use of fancy 
materials and unnecessary technical 
terminology, the authors of this book 
have succeeded in their purpose of writ- 
ing a practical text for beginning 
courses in speech correction methods 
in the elementary schools and for stu- 
dents preparing to become speech ther- 
apists. They have made use of existing 
published materials as well as of results 
of their own research in speech and 
hearing laboratories, preschools and 
demonstration schools. 

Throughout the book there is consist- 
ent awareness of the child as an indi- 
vidual rather than as a rote mechanical 
being and of speech as the instrument 
of communication. The very definition 
of a speech defect, “when attention is 
called to how a child is speaking rather 
than to what he is saying,” further em- 
phasizes this point of view. 

With this in mind, the authors have 
arranged their discussion in three major 
sections: the first dealing with speech 
development, deviations, training and 
retraining; the second with records and 
testing materials; the third with meth- 
ods and graded materials. 

Emphasis is placed on the importance 
of complete diagnostic procedures (by 
qualified and ethical professional per- 
sonnel) with referrals as indicated to 
any one or combination of other profes- 
sions and/or disciplines, after which 
recommendations for remedial proce- 
dures may be made. The authors cau- 
tion against easy solutions and ‘pat’ 
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diagnoses and show no reluctance in 
disagreeing with rather commonly ac- 
cepted philosophies which they feel are 
not consistent with current findings in 
child psychology. 

A brief section, devoted to children 
with hearing losses, should be of value 
to the classroom teacher and speech 
therapist in giving insight into general 
problems with which these children are 
faced and in prescribing certain remed- 
ial measures. Some further references 
are given in the appendix of the book, 
but no intensive study is attempted. 
Little mention is made of children with 
severe hearing losses except to say that 
they are usually educated in day or 
residential schools for the deaf. 

Following: the discussion of each 
broad category of speech defect (which 
they are careful to label “The Child 
With ...” Articulatory Problems, a 
Voice Defect, a Hearing Loss, Cerebral 
Palsy, a Cleft Palate, Delayed Speech or 
Speech Retardation; “The Child Who 
Stutters”) there is a short general, but 
practical, discussion devoted to ways in 
which parents may help their children. 

Teachers of the deaf will be interested 
not only in the beginning discussion, but 
in parts of the picture test and methods 
of recording, the teaching of the pro- 
duction of individual speech sounds and 
in the speech games—all of which are 
found in the second and third sections 
of the book. Being discriminative in 
choosing materials to meet the individ- 
ual and group needs of her particular 
children, the teacher of deaf children 
will find many helpful suggestions.— 
Eleanor Vorce, Principal, Lexington 


School for the Deaf, N. Y.C. 
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Lipreading for the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing, a sourcebook report by 
the Lipreading Committee of Junior 
High School 47, Manhattan. Order 
from: The Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 1959, 103 
pages, paper 75¢. 

This sourcebook was developed for 
use in Junior High School 47, the New 
York City public school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children. It has been 
reproduced, not only for use by teachers 
on its own staff, but also for those 
teaching lipreading to special groups 
elsewhere. 

In Part. I, General Lipreading, we 
find fundamental principles and basic 
approaches for the beginning phases of 
lipreading instruction. Many valuable 
suggestions are included such as: 

1. The correlation between lipreading 
and a child’s language development. 

2. The importance of stimulating 
meaningful and pleasing material center- 
ing around the child’s activities. 

3. A sound philosophy related to 
daily techniques. 

4. The expected responses of various 
types of children being taught. 

5. Suggested techniques, activities 
and procedures in the teaching of lip- 
reading; the goal being to establish an 
awareness that the lips are an avenue 
of communication, and that words are 
symbols of meaning, significant and im- 
portant to the child. 

6. A source list of practical and effec- 
tive teaching devices. 

Part II, Sequential Development of 
Lipreading, is a series of formal lessons 
graded to develop the art of lipreading. 
Its master plan is to meet the needs of 
both the deaf and hard of hearing child. 
It does not propose to replace the vari- 
ous methods used in teaching in this 
field, but rather to supply material 
adapted to the language needs of the 
children being taught. 

Much of the material was selected, 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia’ and- 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D. 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 
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ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Survey of Employers’ Practices and Poli. 
cies in the Hiring of Physically Im- 
paired Workers, Robert Rau, chrmn. 
New York: Federation Employment 
and Guidance Service, 1959. 133 pages, 


paper. 


methods of research, not only as they 
apply to the field of speech correction 
and hearing, but as they might be used 
in public address, fundamentals of 
speech ,interpretation, theatre, etc. 

Also in the book are chapters concern- 
ing the field of speech, bibliographical 
resources, as well as professional writ- 
ing. 

To the student in hearing and speech 
who is anticipating writing a thesis or 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


Exceptional Children, 1201-16th St., 


N.W., Washington 6. 
October, 1959 


dissertation this book should be of great 
help in preparing for the task.—June 
Miller, Educational Director, Hearing 
and Speech Department, University of 
Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


Attempt at Explanation of Directional 
Hearing on the Basis of Very Fine 
Time-Difference Registration, by Jo- 
seph Matzker. Chicago: The Beltone 
Institute for Hearing Research, 1959. 
16 pages, paper. 

Twelfth in the Beltone translation se- 
ries, this article first appeared in Acta 

Oto-Laryngologica Vol. 49/6. 


“Some Problems Confronting Chil- 
dren with Deafness,” by D. Robert 
Frisina, director of the Hearing and 
Speech Center at Gallaudet College. is 
an article concerned with necessity for 
the deaf child to transpose auditory 
verbal symbols into visual verbal sym- 
bols. Since hearing is the primary fac- 
tor in the development of language in 
children, this slows down the deaf child’s 
progress, and is reflected in his emotion- 
al and physical growth. The develop- 
ment in abstract reasoning is particu- 
larly serious, and the author feels that 
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P. S. 47, but other source lists have been 
selected when deemed applicable to the 
needs of the program. 

Several pages preceding the regular 
lesson or layouts are devoted to an in- 
troduction and detailed description of 
the basic steps in the lesson, each type 
of material used is carefully explained, 
and procedures included. These direc- 
tions should prove most helpful to 
teachers. 

An experienced teacher can glean 
many helpful suggestions from the ma- 
jority of teaching, manuals published, 
and in most of these bulletins will also 
appear statements worthy of debate. 
Here are a few which attracted the re- 
viewer's attention. 

1. Do we only watch the movements 
of the lips and facial expressions in 
lipreading? 


2. Does the use of a full voice in 


devised and adapted by the staff of 


teaching lipreading produce the best re- 
sults? 

3. Are homophenes made a part of 
lipreading study only when one such 
word appears in context? 

4. Can the words “map,” “mat,” and 
“mad” be considered homophenous? 
The final p in map is a visible movement 
formed with lips shut and opened. The 
final t & d in mat and mad are invisible 
movements formed with the tip of the 
tongue behind the upper teeth—Frances 
Harrod Downes, audiologist and lip- 
reading instructor, Washington, D. C.... 


An Introduction to Research in Speech, 
by J. Jeffery Auer, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 244 pages, $5.00. 


This book is an introduction to re- 
search methods for the student in the 
field of hearing and speech. It discusses 
and gives excellent examples of the his- 
torical, descriptive and experimental 
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some means should be developed to con- 
vey abstract concepts to hearing im- 
paired youngsters. 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, 


November, 1959 


“Importance of Individual Hearing 
Aids and Early Therapy for Preschool 
Children,” by Adam J. Sortini, is based 
on a study made by the Hearing and 
Speech Clinic of Children’s Medical Cen- 
ter in Boston. One group used in the 
study was made up of 25 children, be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve, 
who were pupils in several schools for 
the deaf in Massachusetts. They had not 
previously worn hearing aids, although 
their losses ranged from 62-95 db. The 
other group was made up of 60 pre- 
school children, between the ages of six 
months and three years, whose losses 
were from 57-92 db. throughout the 


critical speech range. The study was 
conducted over a three year period, with 
results indicating that preschool chil- 
dren of normal intelligence obtain the 
maximum benefit from wearing a hear- 
ing aid if fitted with an individual aid 
as soon as possible after the hearing 
loss is diagnosed. Behavior and person- 
ality development, as well as language 
development, are affected. 

“An Experimental Apparatus for 
Testing Preschool Children,” by Edgar 
L. Lowell, Newton S. Metfessel and 
Alexander W. McEachern of the John 
Tracy Clinic, describes an experimental 
apparatus developed at the clinic to sup- 
plement the standardized tests for pre- 
school children. The objective is to se- 
cure and maintain sufficient motivation, 
interest and purpose in the young sub- 
jects. 

“Role of Conditioning In GSR Audi- 
ometry with Children,” William W. 
Grings, Edgar L. Lowell and Georgina 
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